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THE POLITICS OF 
VIOLENCE RESEARCH 


WE HAVE SUPPORTED 
ATTACKING VIOLENCE 
BUT NOT 
PREVENTING IT 


President Nixon was fasci- 
nated with behavioral and so- 
cial research and thought it 
might be useful in addressing 
national problems. Domestic 
unrest was much on his mind 
in the early 1970s, with pro- 
tests against the war in Viet- 
nam an everyday occurrence. 
Nixon recognized the poten- 
tial of these sciences to help 
control violence by eradicat- 
ing it at its source. If individ- 
uals at high risk of engaging in 
antisocial behaviors later in 
life could be identified in in- 
fancy or early childhood, then 
it might be possible to inter- 
vene early to, in effect, re- 
write their future. The White 
House announced plans for 
such an early identification 
and treatment program. Few 
trial balloons have had as 
short a life as did this one. The 
image of Big Brother reaching 
into the cradle to carry babies 
off for mind-control sessions 
was too much. Excoriated, 
the plan died. 

Twenty years later, offi- 
cials of the National Institutes 
of Health and the former Al- 
cohol, Drug Abuse, and Men- 
tal Health Administration 
(ADAMHA) planned a re- 
search initiative to understand 
and treat violence from a 
health perspective. Fred Good- 
win, then head of ADAMHA 
and now director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), explained the 
initiative to the NIMH Advi- 
sory Council at its February 
1992 meeting. There were two 
purposes for the initiative: to 
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understand early behavior 
patterns that are predictive of 
violent behavior later in life 
and to understand what mea- 
sures might be effective in 
preventing and controlling vi- 
olence. He spoke of behavior- 
al and social research that had 
potential to contribute to this 
understanding, citing such 
things as research on family 
violence, research on violence 
on television, and research to 
understand differences among 
impulsivity, aggression, and 
violent behavior. Then, noting 
that what he was going to say 
might be controversial, he 
spoke of research on male pri- 
mates that could shed light on 
the violent behaviors of inner- 
city males. 

Public reaction to this pre- 
sentation of the proposed ini- 
tiative and to the initiative it- 
self was as swift and negative 
as had been reaction to Nixon 
and his proposal. The Con- 
gressional Black Caucus, led 
by Chair John Conyers (D- 
M)), called on Health and Hu- 
man Services (HHS) Secre- 
tary Louis Sullivan to remove 
Goodwin from the director- 
ship of ADAMHA. Their let- 
ter said, in part, ‘‘One inter- 
pretation [of Goodwin’s re- 
marks] is that Goodwin 
believes that inner city black 
youth are essentially animals, 
whose behavior mirrors that 
of primates and who must be 
rescued from their jungle-like 
environment. ... If the con- 
cern is truly about violence, 


‘the emphasis of the Adminis- 


tration should be on limiting 
access to firearms.’” Goodwin 
resigned on February 27. 

A blue-ribbon panel led by 
Howard University President 
Franklyn G. Jenifer was ap- 
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pointed by Secretary Sullivan 
to determine whether HHS 
was funding inappropriate re- 
search on violence. The pan- 
elists concluded in their report 
that there was ‘‘no specific 
evidence that DHHS was con- 
ducting what had been alleged 
as inappropriate research’’ 
(Report of the Secretary’s 
Blue Ribbon Panel on Vio- 
lence Prevention, Washing- 
ton, DC, Department of 
Health and Human Services, 
January 15, 1993, p. 1). Be- 
tween February 27, 1992, and 
January 15, 1993, however, 
the violence initiative seems 
to have vanished into thin air, 
replaced by an assortment of 
unrelated research projects 
that might have some bearing 
on the subject of violence. 
Just a few years before the 
HHS events unfolded, Presi- 
dent Reagan declared war on 
drugs. He appointed a drug 
czar, William Bennett, who 
developed a written war plan. 
Shortly after its release, one 
of Bennett’s lieutenants was 
dispatched to a luncheon sem- 
inar to explain the plan to a 
group of criminal justice pro- 
fessionals: personnel from the 
National Institute of Justice, 
officials of corrections facili- 
ties, and criminal justice 
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scholars. He told the group 
how much was going to be 
spent for better drug interdic- 
tion equipment for U.S. bor- 
der patrols, for more powerful 
semiautomatic weapons for 
police, for better drug-crop 
eradication programs in Cen- 
tral and South America, and 
for aid to governments that 
were tough on drug suppliers. 
It was a decidedly supply-side 
plan. Asked if there would be 
money for demand reduction 
or for preventive programs, 
the official said there would 
be a bit of money for educa- 
tion programs. The criminal 
justice professionals greeted 
the war plan with not-very- 
polite skepticism. They 
pointed out that the best sup- 
ply-side efforts could do no 
more than reduce the supply 
of drugs slightly. They pre- 
dicted that while the plan 
would play well in Peoria, 
without effective demand-side 
programs, this would be a war 
the good guys would lose. So 
far, there has been little rea- 
son to declare either predic- 
tion wrong. 


THERE ARE GROUNDS 
FOR FEAR OF 
VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION RESEARCH 


The point of these vi- 
gnettes? An enduring con- 
straint on U.S. public policy 
on violence control is the un- 
written rule that taking out the 
bad guy after he has done his 
deed is acceptable, but seeing 
that there are no bad guys is 
not acceptable—at least not if 
programs to accomplish that 
end are classified as violence 
prevention measures. There 
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are good reasons for this con- 
straint, but it may be possible 
to honor the principles that 
generate the constraint while 
constructing a strong, coher- 
ent program of basic and ap- 
plied research on violence 
prevention. The current con- 
straint has not prevented all 
research relevant to violence 
prevention. It has, however, 
helped to minimize funding 
for such research, and has led 
to gaps in our understanding 
of violence. Most important, 
it has made it difficult to de- 
velop a comprehensive, ethi- 
cally acceptable, science- 
based approach to violence 
prevention. Given the unlike- 
lihood that law enforcement 
and criminal justice by them- 
selves will drastically reduce 
violence, it is in the public in- 
terest to overcome the politi- 
cal impediments to effective 
violence prevention. 


An enduring 
constraint on U.S. 
public policy on 
violence control is the 
unwritten rule that 
taking out the bad 
guy after he has done 
his deed is 
acceptable, but 
seeing that there are 
no bad guys is 
not acceptable. ... 


One principle underiying 
the constraint is that we con- 
sider people innocent until 
they are proven guilty. That is 
why we recoil at the idea of 
identifying and treating chil- 
dren as precriminals. The idea 
is repulsive, but without giv- 
ing it a repulsive label, we do 
practice early identification 
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and intervention. Police de- 
partments in most major ur- 
ban centers, for example, 
have a variety of youth pro- 
grams, from summer camps to 
youth centers. The aim of 
these programs is not merely 
to show children a good time, 
nor is it to provide recreation 
for the children of the 
wealthy. The programs reach 
out to children who live in 
neighborhoods that expose 
them to violence and that pro- 
vide them opportunities to en- 
gage in violence. These are 
early identification and inter- 
vention programs, although 
their identification methods 
may be imprecise and the ef- 
ficacy of their interventions 
may not be tested rigorously. 
What they lack is the research 
base that could maximize 
their effectiveness. 

The fear that all but pre- 
vents using good research to 
improve early identification 
and intervention is that scien- 
tists not only will label inno- 
cent children as precriminal 
but, on the basis of that as- 
sessment, will also intervene 
in ways that abridge the hu- 
man rights of the children. 
The fears are not baseless. 
Scientific tools have been mis- 
used to the detriment of chil- 
dren. The drug Ritalin, for ex- 
ample, has been overpre- 
scribed as an intervention to 
control childhood hyperactiv- 
ity, and the research attesting 
to its efficacy has proven to be 
fraudulent. IQ tests can be 
useful scientific instruments. 
But misuse of the tests can de- 
prive children of the opportu- 
nity to make free choices 
about the course of their lives, 
as when school officials use 
such tests to place children on 
vocational rather than college- 
bound academic tracks with- 
out consulting the children or 
the parents. There is potential 
for abuse. That potential must 
be acknowledged by scientists 
and addressed cooperatively 


by all the stakeholders in the 
research enterprise. 

An equally serious princi- 
ple underlying the constraint 
on violence prevention re- 
search and its application is 
that we do not believe people 
should be discriminated 
against on the basis of their 
race or ethnic background. 
But many correlates of vio- 
lence have also come to char- 
acterize the living conditions 
of a significant portion of the 
African American and His- 
panic populations: concentra- 
tions of poverty, residential 
mobility, population turnover, 
family disruption, high den- 
sity in housing and popula- 
tion, few social resources, gun 
density, drug distribution net- 
works, and so on. (For a thor- 
ough account of this correla- 
tional problem, see Under- 
standing and Preventing 
Violence, National Research 
Council, Washington, DC, 
National Academy Press, 
1993.) So, although race and 
ethnicity disappear as signifi- 
cant factors in acts of violence 
when correlates of poverty 
are taken into account, the 
fact remains that African 
Americans and Hispanics are 
highly overrepresented in 
poor communities that pos- 
sess the characteristics asso- 
ciated with high rates of vio- 
lence. Historical studies sug- 
gest that when other ethnic 
groups occupied these com- 
munities, they too experi- 
enced high rates of violence. 
What this means is that with- 
out a dramatic redistribution 
of resources and living condi- 
tions, African Americans and 
Hispanics will continue to be 
overrepresented among the 
perpetrators and among the 
victims of violence. Violence 
research and violence preven- 
tion efforts will unavoidably 
involve African Americans 
and Hispanics. 

The fear generated by this 
overlap is that scientists will 


see race and ethnicity as 
causes of violence. It is al- 
ready a source of great resent- 
ment in African American and 
Hispanic communities that 
law enforcement officials reg- 
ularly detain law-abiding citi- 
zens simply because they 
“ook suspicious.’’ The last 
thing community leaders want 
is to have such discrimination 
given an imprimatur by sci- 
ence. Hurt by other forms of 
unfair treatment, members of 
the African American commu- 
nity are ready to believe that, 
left to their own devices, sci- 
entists will claim to have dis- 
covered a black gene for vio- 
lence. 

Another fear is that a focus 
on violence research will di- 
minish the desire of research- 
ers to learn about resilience. 
Faced with crushing chal- 
lenges, a great many poor 
families do much more than 
endure. They overcome. The 
vast majority of people in 
even the most at-risk commu- 
nities do not take part in the 
violence. Just as the leaders of 
these communities do not 
want scientists blaming vio- 
lence on the victims of vio- 
lence, they also do not want 
those things that enable poor 
families to triumph over the 
circumstances of their lives to 
be ignored or discounted by 
researchers. 


IF THE STAKEHOLDERS 
ARE MADE FULL 
PARTNERS, POLITICAL 
OBSTACLES CAN 
BE OVERCOME 


If the people who are to be 
subjects of violence research 
and prevention efforts remain 
simply subjects and not full 
participants in the research_ 
and intervention process, then 
it is unlikely that the political 
impediments to violence re- 
search and violence preven- 
tion can be overcome. These 
“‘subjects’’ have concerns as 
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well as insights that could im- 
prove the quality of research 
if taken seriously. More and 
more often, we are hearing 
policymakers in Washington 
propose that the stakeholders 
must be included in the scien- 
tific peer review process. Vi- 
olence research could well be 
the place to implement that 
proposal fully. In fact, we 
may even want to go beyond 
enfranchisement in peer re- 
view for the applied portion of 
the research program. The 
blue-ribbon panel suggested 
that the best approach to this 
research, and to the interven- 
tions that flow from it, is the 
public-health model. 

Two aspects of the public- 
health approach make the 
panel suggestion compelling. 
First, built into this model is 
the notion that relevant, com- 
munity-based services organi- 
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zations are members of the re- 
search and intervention team. 
Scientists can offer no greater 
assurance to a community 
that its problems and con- 
cerns will be dealt with sensi- 
tively than to make the agen- 
cies that serve the communi- 
ty’s interests partners in 
research and service delivery. 
Second, this model is dy- 
namic. Its end point is not a 
journal article, although jour- 
nal articles are products of the 
work. It has no end point. 
Rather, it is recursive. New 
findings generate new inter- 
ventions. Intervention out- 
comes raise new research 
questions, and the self- 
improving process repeats it- 
self. The purpose of the model 
is to solve the problem. 
Early this year, the Na- 
tional Research Council pub- 
lished a major study of the 


state of knowledge about vio- 
lence and of research needs. 
This study and the several 
volumes of topical papers that 
accompany it should serve as 
the base documents around 
which, at a minimum, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the 
National Institute of Justice, 
the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and 
the Department of Education 
convene a panel of stakehold- 
ers to determine a program of 
research and intervention that 
has the capability to bring the 
level of violence in this coun- 
try under control. Govern- 
mentwide, $20 million are 
spent each year on violence 
research. This is too little and 
too fragmented attention to a 
problem that occurs more 
than 6 million times per year, 
killing more than 20,000, 
wounding at least 70,000 


more, and leaving the Ameri- 
can people convinced that 
they are not safe in their own 
country, let alone their own 
homes. If the insights, the 
rights, and the concerns of the 
stakeholders are honored, the 
political impediments to a sci- 
ence-based approach to un- 
derstanding and preventing vi- 
olence can be set aside, and 
we can finally get down to a 
job we should have begun 
long ago. 
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